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experience. A government employe quartered in an old palace 
finds himself surrounded by invisible ghosts which lure him back 
to the past with all its luxuries and glories. One expects a story 
of gruesome fascination, with perhaps at the end some hint of a 
plausible explanation. Instead, the story turns to sheer poetry; 
it revels in the most brilliant and colorful descriptions of the invis- 
ible — of what the hero dreamed or felt but did not see. This is 
very charming, but the plausibility of the story is sacrificed; the 
tale, as a tale, ceases to thrill. The reader no longer cares what 
finally became of the person who underwent these odd experiences. 
The oddity, indeed, has been obliterated ; for in the world of poetry 
Buch things are not strange; they are perfectly natural. And then 
the appended explanation loses all impressiveness. The stones ex- 
posed to human passion for long years in the dim past have become 
esurient or, as it were, radio-active. Such a thesis barely hinted at 
might half convince ; baldly stated, it fails to impress. 

A story which illustrates the same uncertainty of effect is ' ' Liv- 
ing or Dead." The plot of this tale is one that any story writer 
would recognize as having extraordinary possibilities. A woman 
supposed to be dead, but really in a state of suspended animation, 
is carried to the burning ground. During the absence of the bearers, 
who have gone in search of wood, she revives. She has not the least 
doubt that she is now a ghost, and during a sequence of quite normal 
experiences which follows, she still retains this belief. At last she 
returns to the house in which she had lived. The family shrink 
from her in fear as from a spirit. Then, to prove that she is alive, 
she drowns herself in a well. The story ought to have a tremen- 
dous effect. If it does not, it is because one cannot decide whether 
the tale is a bit of realism, a narrative of something that actually 
happened or that easily might happen, or a mere study in the grue- 
some and the grotesque. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to condemn any story simply 
on the ground that it does not conform to conventional standards, 
yet one may hazard the guess that because of a certain fluidity in his 
conception of the short story, Tagore will not permanently appeal 
as a story-writer to American readers. 



The Pleasures op an Absentee Landlord, and Other Essays. 
By Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 

It is a fault of many modern essayists that they are a little too 
fond of exciting interest by sacrificing perspicuity. It is often 
more difficult to anticipate the conclusion of an essay than to fore- 
see the ending of a detective story. Like Launcelot in his cart, the 
reader with much jolting makes little progress, and sometimes he 
feels that he is fortunate if he does not find, like the passengers in 
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Tony Lumpkin's coach, that the long-anticipated destination is 
very near the starting point. Jolting, to be sure, may be good for 
the liver, and roundabout journeys through a wilderness of ideas 
are stimulating ; but there may be, after all, quite as much pleasure 
and profit in more comfortable and less circuitous intellectual out- 
ings. 

The essays of Samuel McChord Crothers possess in a high degree 
the virtue of perspicuity. They possess this virtue even in excess. 
It sometimes happens that the reader sees the point a little too soon 
and that he feels thereby deprived in some measure of the pleasur- 
able, though somewhat meretricious excitement of a prolonged intel- 
lectual chase. But there is no one of Dr. Crothers' essays of which 
the meaning does not amply reward the reader, and there is none 
that any person, whose brain is moderately pervious to humor and to 
fresh illustrations of truth, would not joyfully read through even 
if all that is essential to the meaning were contained in the firslj 
paragraph. 

One may care little about the relation that the pleasures of an 
absentee landlord bear to the serious conduct of life — and the au- 
thor's thesis is indeed half playful. But if the essay in question 
were pointless — which it is not — one would find it worth reading 
purely for the sake of being introduced by Dr. Crothers to that 
estimable witch-finder, Mathew Hopkins (Floruit 1675). And at the 
end of the charming essay upon " The Taming of Leviathan " one 
finds oneself prepared for the reception of a profound thought. 
" Whoever discovers," writes Dr. Crothers, " that in union is 
strength is confronted by the question whether that strength is 
to be used or to be worshiped. He must become either an artist or 
an idolater. . . . The cure for idolatry is idealism." Thoughts 
such as this are worth while, whether expressed in light essay or 
in heavy disquisition. 



New Ideals in Business. By Ida M. Tabbell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916. 

The saying that honesty is the best policy is a moral coin so worn 
and so lacking in luster that one is ashamed to exhibit it. The notion 
that social justice and generosity may also be the best policy, is a coin 
of considerably larger denomination ; it is less tarnished, and it shows 
far less of the dull coppery color of pure self-interest. One suspects, 
indeed, that this useful metal is alloyed with a considerable percent- 
age of glittering and precious, albeit unpractical, idealism. 

Behold a paradox. In Europe hundreds of thousands of men 
are courting sheer destruction under the impulsion of a patriotism 
that is noble and self-sacrificing, however calamitous in its effects. 
In America, hundreds of thousands of men are marching towards 
social betterment while waving over their heads a banner upon 



